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JUST  WHEN  THEY’RE  NEEDED, 
GSA  IS  JOHNNY-ON-THE-SPOT 
WITH  PLANS  FOR  TWO  NEW 
ENERGY-CONSERVING 
BUILDINGS 

Well  ahead  of  the  energy  crunch,  the 
General  Services  Administration  had 
already  put  itself  squarely  on  the  side 
of  conservation  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  Federal  buildings.  On  June 
1 9,  1 972,  GSA  Administrator  Arthur  F. 
Sampson  designated  a new  office  building 
to  be  built  in  Saginaw,  Mich,  as  the 
“GSA  Environmental  Demonstration  Build- 
ing.” That  was  the  beginning.  Four  months 
later,  a second  office  building  slated  to 
go  up  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  singled 
out  as  the  “GSA  Energy  Conservation 
Demonstration  Building.” 

How  are  these  two  key  projects  coming? 
Taking  them  one  by  one: 

The  Saginaw  building,  designed  by 
Smith,  Hinchman  and  Grylls  Associates  of 
Detroit,  is  about  to  go  into  construction. 

It  will  incorporate  numerous  ideas  solicited 
by  GSA  from  some  59  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, along  with  recommendations 
from  GSA-sponsored  roundtables  and 
conferences,  from  manufacturers,  tech- 
nical societies  and  others.  Major  environ- 


mentally significant  features  of  the  build- 
ing are: 

*A  large  plate-type  solar  energy  col- 
lector, which  will  be  a distinctive  archi- 
tectural as  well  as  environmental  feature. 
The  solar  energy  system  is  expected  to 
provide  all  domestic  hot  water  for  the 
building  and  about  70%  of  its  heating. 

‘Aluminum  used  in  the  building’s  con- 
struction will  be  either  recycled  or  drawn 
from  the  national  stockpile. 

‘Single-pipe,  single-temperature  water 
will  be  supplied  to  lavatories. 

‘Portions  of  the  roof  parking  area  will 
be  designed  to  serve  as  after-hours  play 
areas  for  neighborhood  children. 

The  Manchester  building  makes  energy 
conservation  the  design-engineering  ob- 
jective. The  architect  is  a local  A/E  firm, 
Nicholas  Isaak  & Andrew  C.  Isaak.  Ap- 
propriately, GSA  has  also  retained  an 
energy  consultant — Dubin-Mindell-Bloome 
Associates  of  New  York  City.  “We  wrote 
to  anybody  we  could  think  of,”  says 
Alfred  S.  Dubin,  the  firm’s  president. 

“The  result  was  a pile  of  about  500  sug- 
gestions ranging  from  the  facetious — one 
man  said  the  entire  building  should  be 
edible — to  the  feasible." 

Unlike  the  low  profile  of  the  Saginaw 
office  building,  Manchester’s  will  rise  seven 
stories.  Some  of  its  energy-saving  design 


features  are: 

*A  heavily  insulated,  dark,  windowless 
north  wall. 

‘Windows  on  five  of  the  floors  will 
fill  only  10%  of  the  exterior  wall  area. 

‘Lighting  will  be  positioned  selectively. 
Corridors  and  lobbies  will  be  dimmer  than 
desk  and  other  work  areas.  Some  desks 
will  have  individual  light  sources. 

‘Excess  heat  and  cold  will  be  stored 
for  later  use.  Unneeded  heat  will  be 
kept  as  hot  water  in  10,000-gallon  tanks 
beneath  the  building. 

‘Three  solar  collectors  on  the  roof  will 
reduce  dependency  on  conventional  fuels. 

While  GSA  has  estimated  that  the  Man- 
chester building’s  design  will  achieve 
energy  savings  of  20-25%,  Dubin's  firm 
holds  out  higher  hopes;  its  computerized 
simulation  indicates  a savings  of  58% 
may  be  realized. 


FEDERAL  DESIGN  MATTERS 
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< “What  we  have  done  in  our  offices  is  to 
throw  out  the  mammoth  desks  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  equip  the  staff  to  better 
serve  our  constituents,”  said  Senator 
Mark  0.  Hatfield  of  Oregon  following  the 
recent  installment  of  modern  “open  office” 
furnishings.  Senators  Hatfield,  Hart  and 
Bentsen  have  abandoned  the  jam  and 
pyramiding  papers  of  the  conventional 
Capitol  Hill  staff  offices  for  the  sleek  look 
of  Herman  Miller,  Inc.,  Action  Office  2 
(A02). 

Not  just  a look.  Adoption  of  A02  work 
stations,  divider  screens  and  storage  units 
as  shown  above  in  the  “after”  photograph 
provides  an  obvious  utility  of  the  space 
shown  in  the  "before”  photograph. 
“However,  the  overall  problems  of  the  Sen  - 
ator  will  not  be  solved  just  by  juggling  the 
interior”  cautioned  Robert  L.  Propst, 
President  of  the  Herman  Miller  Research 
Corporation  and  consultant  to  Senator 
Hatfield  since  phase  one. 

Starting  in  January,  Mr.  Propst  and 
daughter  Claudia  will  lurk  around  the 
26-person  office  observing  not  just 
clerical  papering  routines  but,  more 
ssentially,  Senator  Hatfield's  operational 
entions  and  potentials.  The  results  of  the 


Propsts’  two  or  three  months  of  subtle 
investigation  and  real  documentation  will  be 
presented  to  Senator  Hatfield  and  staff  as 
a series  of  innovative  procedural  changes. 

Behavioral  scientists  have  been  telling  us 
that  the  laws  of  mechanics  govern  our 
association  with  each  other.  Will  Senator 
Hatfield’s  data  rich  model  affect  the  future 
productivity  and  human  performance  within 
the  offices  of  those  lawmakers  who  govern 
our  land? 

The  chances  look  good. 

JOINT  FEDERAL  EFFORTS  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED  PERSON 

Not  being  able  to  climb  a stairway  is  a 
personal  tragedy.  It  is  also  a denial,  by 
design,  of  a handicapped  person’s  rights. 
Not  being  old  enough  to  reach  a book- 
shelf, not  being  strong  enough  to  open 
a door,  not  being  tall  enough  to  push  a 
button,  not  being  able  to  stand,  sit,  walk 
or  run — these,  too,  are  handicaps  which, 
when  ignored  by  design,  deprive  millions 
of  Americans  of  a basic  right:  the  right 
to  experience. 

Fortunately,  the  Federal  Government 
has  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of  this 
basic  right  and  has  moved  on  several 
fronts  to  extend  this  right  to  all  handi- 
capped persons.  Some  important  actions 
taken: 

*The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  has 
unanimously  passed  a resolution  which 
recognizes  “that  no  citizen  should  be 
deprived  of  the  beauty  and  insights  into 
the  human  experience  that  only  the  arts 
can  impart.”  Further,  the  Council  has 
urged  the  National  Endowment  to  take  a 
leadership  role  in  advocating  “special 
provision  for  the  handicapped  in  cultural 
facilities  and  programs.” 

*The  National  Endowment  itself,  back- 


ing the  Council  in  its  support  of  legisla- 
tion that  requires  all  public  buildings  to 
be  accessible  to  the  handicapped,  has 
reviewed  its  guidelines  to  insure  that  they 
implement  the  goal  of  making  cultural 
facilities  and  activities  accessible  to  all. 

*A  standing  committee  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped — by  name,  the  Committee 
on  Barrier-Free  Design — has  joined  forces 
with  the  AIA  and  the  National  Easter  Seal 
Society.  Together,  these  three  organiza- 
tions have  undertaken  several  key  actions. 
They  are  writing  a national  policy  state- 
ment on  barrier-free  design;  it  is  expected 
to  be  submitted  for  a vote  to  the  AlA’s 
board  of  directors  meeting  in  March.  The 
Committee  on  Barrier-Free  Design,  headed 
by  Washington  architect  Edward  Noakes, 
has  drawn  up  barrier-free  design  standards 
for  public  buildings  and  is  currently  work- 
ing with  HUD  to  develop  standards  for 
residential  units. 

The  Committee  publishes  a bi-monthly 
newsletter  and  also  is  a resource  for 
other  literature  on  barrier-free  design. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Bob 
Leonard,  President’s  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  21210. 

FEDERAL  ARCHITECTURE  STUDY 
—IT’S  DISCOVERING  THAT  IN 
ARCHITECTURE,  LIKE  ECOLOGY, 
EVERYTHING  IS  CONNECTED 
TO  EVERYTHING  ELSE 

Its  mission  is  boggling  and  its  name  im- 
precise. But  the  Federal  Architecture  Task 
Force,  chaired  by  Nancy  Hanks,  Chairman, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  will,  this 
spring,  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  that  cover  the  purposes,  aspira- 
tions and  processes  of  design  and  con- 
struction activities  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Architecture  Study,  di- 
rected by  Bill  N.  Lacy,  Director  of  the  Archi- 
tecture -|-  Environmental  Arts  Program, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the 
research  staff,  headed  by  Lois  Craig, 
former  senior  editor  of  City,  have  assem- 
bled an  active  network  of  advisors  from 
twenty-one  Federal  agencies  having  con- 
struction responsibilities.  The  Study’s 
recommendations  will  stem  from  research 
launched  in  such  diversified  areas  as  leg- 
islative history  as  it  relates  to  architec- 
ture, methods  of  architect/engineer  selec- 
tion, buildings  management,  landscape 
architecture,  interior  space  planning  in 
Federal  office  buildings  and  both  mixed 
and  adaptive  uses  of  Federal  buildings. 
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HIGHWAYS  ARE  HAPPY  WAYS 
WHEN  THEY  WIN  NATIONAL 
AWARDS 

Here,  arriving  simultaneously  with  the  gas 
shortage,  are  the  results  in  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration’s  sixth  annual 
contest  staged,  “to  demonstrate  and 
encourage  the  compatibility  of  highways 
and  environment.’’ 

Among  winners  with  special  environ- 
mental design  significance  are: 

Outstanding  Example  of  Multiple  Use  of 
Highway  Right-of-Way  in  Urban  or  Rural 
Areas  (Ca.  Department  of  Transportation) — 
BART  and  Rt.  24  sharing  seven  miles  of 
Alemeda  and  Contra-Costa  Counties,  Ca., 
shown  above. 

Outstanding  Example  of  Highway- 
Oriented  Private  Enterprises  which  Preserve 
or  Enhance  the  Environment  (Hydrospace- 
Challenger,  Inc.) — Rockville  Science  Center 
on  I-70S,  Montgomery  County,  Md. 

Outstanding  Example  of  the  Preservation 
of  Wildlife  or  Natural  Areas  (Ca.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation) — Rt.  395,  Modoc 
County,  Ca.,  pond  with  earth  knolls  as  a 
nesting  area  for  geese. 

Outstanding  Example  of  the  Preservation, 
Relocation  or  Restoration  of  Historic  Sites 
(Conn.  Department  of  Transportation) — 

A covered  bridge  at  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 
Worth  noting  are  the  two  categories  for 


which  no  winner  was  picked:  Outstanding 
Section  of  Highway  in  its  Urban  Environ- 
ment; and  Outstanding  Safety  Rest  Area  or 
Information  Center. 


A PREGNANT  QUESTION  FOR  A 
NEW  GSA-APPOINTED  PANEL  OF 
EXPERTS— HOW  TO  CHOOSE 
THE  RIGHT  ARCHITECTS/ 
ENGINEERS  FOR  THE  RIGHT  JOB 

If  time  and  talent  will  do  it,  a special  study 
committee  appointed  by  GSA  Adminis- 
trator Arthur  F.  Sampson  should  produce 
some  nourishing  food  for  thought  on  new 
and  better  ways  to  select  architects  and 
engineers  for  nationwide  Federal  construc- 
tion. The  committee’s  19-man  makeup 
includes  “highly  qualified  members 
representing  the  professions,  private  in- 
dustry, government,  the  academic  commu- 
nity and  the  press.” 

In  addition  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts,  other  organizations  repre- 
sented are  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, the  National  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  Consulting  Engineers 
Council,  and  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Recent  press  reactions  and  wary  com- 
ments from  politicians  and  professionals 


have  added  to  the  tense  atmosphere  of 
surveillance  and  dissatisfaction  surround- 
ing the  present  GSA  procedures.  The  spe- 
cial study  committee  has  four  to  six  months 
to  clear  the  smoke.  The  committee’s 
charge  is  to  conduct  an  independent  and 
comprehensive  study  of  GSA’s  existing 
procedures  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  administrator. 

A BOLD  NEW  CIVIL  SERVICE 
COMMISSION  REPORT:  FEDERAL 
DESIGNERS  WILL’VE  NEVER 
HAD  IT  SO  GOOD 

How  can  the  Federal  agencies  compete 
with  private  moneybags  for  top  design 
talent?  Why  must  red  tape  stifle  creative 
people’s  zeal?  And  why  must  a designer  be 
forced  to  give  up  designing  if  he  accepts  a 
promotion?  These  and  many  other  tough 
questions  have  been  weighed  by  a tough- 
minded  task  force  with  a long-winded  name 
and  a clear-cut  purpose.  Set  up  as  a result 
of  the  President’s  Federal  Design  Improve- 
ment initiatives,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  Task  Force  on  Examining 
Procedures  for  Design-Related  Positions  in 
the  Federal  Government  has  recently  com- 
pleted a report  whose  recommendations 
could  virtually  revolutionize  the  status  and 
function  of  designers.  The  report,  submitted 
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o Commission  Chairman  Robert  E. 

Hampton  by  Task  Force  Chairman  Donald 
Holum,  is  unequivocally  titled,  Excellence 
Attracts  Excellence.  After  its  release,  the 
report’s  recommendations  will  be  high- 
lighted in  these  pages. 

“BAD”  IS  GOOD 

Amidst  all  of  the  Bicentennial  fits  and 
starts,  a promising  new  designer-spon- 
sored project  is  building  a head  of  steam. 
And  when  we  say  designer,  we  mean  a 
veritable  cascade  of  designers;  namely 
the  memberships  of  AIA,  ASLA,  AIP,  AIGA, 
AID,  NSID,  ACEC,  ACE,  NSPE  and  PDC. 
Space  limits  spelling  out  the  proper  names 
of  these  groups;  suffice  it  to  say  they 
represent  an  enormous  number  of  American 
design  professionals. 

And  what  are  they  planning  for  the 
Bicentennial?  A great  deal  is  being  con- 
sidered in  the  art  of  the  possible:  exhibits, 
films,  educational  materials,  conferences, 

TV  shows — all  of  which  would  aim  at  por- 
traying the  whole  200  years  of  American 
design,  from  retrospective,  present  and 
future  viewpoints. 

Under  the  direction  of  Paul  Spreiregen, 
Bicentennial  American  Design  ("BAD”)  has 
recently  received  a grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  help  set  up 
the  organizational  mechanics.  Additional 
support  will  be  sought  from  business  and 
industry. 

WHAT  DO  INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNERS  HAVE  IN  COMMON 
WITH  FEDERAL  PRISONS? 

After  the  First  Federal  Design  Assembly, 
representatives  from  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries asked  whether  they  mightn’t  enlist 
some  design  help  in  improving  the  quality 
of  prison  manufactured  products.  Both  the 
Industrial  Designers  Society  of  America 
(IDSA)  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  responded  with  alacrity,  and  the  three 
dissimilar  groups  are  now  making  common 
and  enthusiastic  cause.  IDSA  has 
appointed  a 13-member  board  of  advisors 
to  consult  with  various  Federal  penal 
nstitutions.  The  major  objectives:  to  help 
make  Federal  Prison  Industries  (FPI)  more 
competitive  as  a producer  of  goods  for 
possible  purchase  by  Federal  agencies; 
to  make  FPI  a design  flagship  in  the 
Government;  to  help  identify  and  market 
new  product  lines;  and  to  keep  FPI  attuned 
to  changing  technologies. 

:ot  everybody,  even  in  the  design  world, 
knows  that  FPI  is  a Government  corporation 
e:  blished  by  Congress  in  1934  to  develop 


manufacturing  enterprises.  Today  there  are 
50  such  plants  located  in  20  institutions 
comprising  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
system.  FPI  is  limited  by  statute  to  sell 
exclusively  to  Federal  agencies.  It  does  O.K. 
In  fiscal  1972,  the  corporation’s  sales 
volume  was  $54  million,  and  its  employees 
represented  22%  of  the  total  Federal  inmate 
population.  What  do  FPI  enterprises  make? 
Brooms  and  brushes  for  GSA,  furniture  for 
any  agency  who’ll  buy,  in/out  boxes,  name 
plate  holders,  clothing  for  the  Army,  and 
a lot  more. 

HOW  TO  PUT  IT  ALL  TOGETHER- 
ART,  INTERIORS,  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  ENVIRONMENT—  SWEDISH 
STYLE 

In  Sweden,  when  a public  building  is  put 
up,  1 -2%  of  the  building  cost  is  budgeted 
for  art — no  if’s,  and’s  or  but’s.  And  when 
the  art  budget  is  spent  as  effectively  as 
it  was  in  the  hospital  project  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Stockholm  known  as  Huddinge 
Sjukhus  ("sickhouse”),  art  is  its  own  best 
argument.  Fortunately,  you  don’t  have  to 
go  to  Sweden  to  see  how  $1 .2  million  was 
spent  on  art  at  what  will  ultimately  be  the 
largest  health  care  complex  in  Northern 
Europe.  You  can  see  it  right  here  in  the 
U.S.,  thanks  to  the  Traveling  Exhibition 
Service  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Now  on  the  road,  the  Huddinge  University 
Hospital  exhibit  consists  of  some  60 
screened  panels  which  explore  the  follow- 
ing fascinating  questions: 

1.  How  was  the  art  budget  spent? 

2.  How  did  an  unlikely  working  group 
of  politicians,  hospital  employees,  artists 
and  architects  pull  together? 

3.  What  art  work  was  bought  and  how 
were  the  purchases  carried  out? 

True  to  a well-entrenched  Scandinavian 


tradition,  much  of  the  Huddinge  art  was 
chosen  through  competitions.  The  striking 
three-dimensional  design  for  the  light  well 
shown  below,  for  example,  was  one  of  180 
entries — and  19  of  them  won  prizes. 

Notable,  too,  was  the  working  selection 
committee’s  attitude  about  the  wall-dis- 
played art  works  they  purchased.  All 
posters,  drawings,  and  prints  are  regarded 
as  resources  within  the  hospital's 
"artotheque”  and  can  be  exchanged, 
shifted  or  simply  rested  as  the  staff 
chooses. 

Beyond  graphic  arts,  Huddinge  contains 
architectural  and  planning  lessons.  Each 
of  the  five  floors  of  the  main  hospital 
structure  is  given  an  aesthetic  theme  for 
its  "streets  and  squares.”  They  are  earth, 
water,  fire,  air  and  cosmos.  Interiors  are 
painted  in  fifteen  shades  of  five  basic 
colors  and  five  shades  of  gray;  in  each 
area,  color  identifies  location  and  function. 
Additional  informational  help  is  offered 
patients,  staff  and  visitors  alike  through 
direction  signs  similar  to  those  you  would 
encounter  on  city  streets;  the  various 
departments  actually  have  street  addresses. 
A further  aid  is  the  automatic  dispenser 
shown  below  which  is  located  in  the  en- 
trance hall  and  issues  tickets  telling  you 
what’s  what  and  where  to  find  it. 

The  Huddinge  exhibit  will  arrive  for  a 
stay  beginning  September  28  at  the  AIA 
National  Headquarters,  1735  New  York 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is 
making  its  rounds  just  now.  And,  we 
understand  it  is  available  for  bookings 
through  the  end  of  1975.  Such  a deal: 

$1 90  for  four  weeks,  then  add  shipping 
costs. 

For  further  information  contact: 
Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibi- 
tion Service,  Washington,  D.  C.  20560. 
Phone  202/381-6631. 
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FEDERAL  GRAPHICS  PROGRAM 
INFLUENCES  THE  PATTERN  OF 
GOVERNMENT  GRAPHICS 

Less  than  a year  old,  the  Federal  Graphics 
Program  has  stepped  off  at  a snappy 
pace.  Some  of  the  nation’s  distinguished 
designers  have  been  serving  without  pay 
to  study  the  efforts  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  box  score  reads  this  way: 

Fifteen  agencies,  or  about  25%  of 
Executive  Branch  departments,  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Program.  What  does 
"active”  mean?  It  means,  at  a minimum, 
that  these  fifteen  agencies  have  responded 
to  an  invitation  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  to  lay  their  graphic 
images  on  the  couch,  so  to  say,  for  analy- 
sis by  a professional  panel.  A curious  dis- 
covery of  this  process  is  how  broad  the 
graphics  scope  has  become.  It  not  only 
includes  posters,  annual  reports,  letter- 
heads, but  also  graphics  in  zoo-keeping, 
bike  trails,  china,  silver  and,  so  help  us, 
battleships  and  airplanes. 

In  the  first  round,  eight  agencies  have 
had  their  graphics  output  evaluated  by 
small  panels  drawn  from  Federal  Graphics 
Coordinator  Jerry  Perlmutter's  talent  pool 
of  40  experts  made  up  of  designers  and 
design  critics  from  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Federal  Government.  Four  agencies 
thus  far  have  moved  forward  with  positive 
steps  to  hire  design  directors  or  consultants 
to  implement  all-out  improvement  pro- 
grams. These  four  are  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Agriculture,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and,  appropriately  enough,  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  A good 
many  others  are  expected  to  follow  the 
leaders. 

What  have  the  panelists  had  to  say  about 
their  experience  as  Federal  graphics 
analysts?  Here  are  some  key  comments, 
pro  and  con: 

‘While  the  subject  matter  of  agencies 
offers  exciting  design  prospects,  many  are 
clinging  to  technique's  that  go  back  as 
far  as  the  40’s. 

*A  "just  good  enough"  syndrome  blocks 
the  pursuit  of  design  quality  in  some 
agencies.  The  apparent  explanation:  an 
absence  of  commitment  by  top  manage- 
ment. 

*Some  agencies  doing  good  work  would 
do  even  better  work  if  an  element  of  com- 
petition could  be  generated  within  and 
between  agencies  and  if  workshops, 
forums,  etc.  were  available  to  expose  the 
Federal  design  profession  to  the  "state  of 
the  art.” 


*A  closer  partnership  between  designer 
and  printer  (in  most  cases  the  Government 
Printing  Office)  is  called  for. 

‘Graphics  decisions  shouldn’t  be  based 
on  personal  whimsey  (examples  cited: 
one  agency’s  "key  hole”  logo;  another’s 
fixation  on  buffaloes). 

The  Graphics  Program’s  prognosis? 
Very  optimistic.  When  the  pacesetters’ 
visual  proof  of  their  own  upgraded  pro- 
grams reach  the  "competition,”  look  for 
the  other  agencies  to  follow  suit.  The 
approval  of  both  peers  and  the  public 
is  a powerful  incentive. 


FOR  HOW  TO  SEE,  WE 
RECOMMEND  A BOOK  TITLED 
HOWTO  SEE 

One  of  life’s  truisms  holds  that  most  of 
us  muddle  through,  day  after  day,  without 
really  seeing  the  world  around  us.  Acting 
on  that  melancholy  thought,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  under  the  vision 
of  Russell  Jalbert,  Head  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, not  long  ago  commissioned  George 
Nelson,  the  well  known  architect-writer- 
seer,  to  help  lift  the  veil  that  presumably 
hangs  between  its  employees  and  the 
richness  of  visual  experiences  so  dimly 
perceived.  Jalbert’s  theory  was  that  Social 
Security  workers  would  surely  appreciate 
some  tips  on  how  better  to  sort  the  visual 
wheat  from  the  chaff;  moreover,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  clearer  the  slant  on  life, 
the  more  productive  the  human  being. 

So  George  Nelson  wrote  a book  about 
how  to  see.  It  is  rated  an  excellent  primer 
on  the  subject.  Better  still,  it  is  available 
to  the  professional  design  community  in 
limited  quantities.  For  a copy  of  How  to 
See  contact:  Russell  Jalbert,  Head  of 
Public  Information,  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, Baltimore,  Maryland  21235. 
Phone  301/594-1990. 


BUILDING  ON  THE  MOMENTUM 
OF  LAST  YEAR’S  “DESIGN 
NECESSITY,”  THE  SECOND 
FEDERAL  DESIGN  ASSEMBLY 
WILL  COME  TO  GRIPS  WITH  ‘‘THE 
DESIGN  REALITY” 

The  date  is  set  and  a theme  chosen:  The 
Second  Federal  Design  Assembly — 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities — will  be  held  in 
October,  1974  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Like  the 
First,  its  format  will  consist  of  four  program 
sessions.  Each  session  will  deal  with  a 
particular  design  category.  The  categories: 
architecture,  interiors  + industrial  design, 
the  landscaped  environment  and  visual 
communications.  The  next  issue  of  Federal 
Design  Matters  will  spell  out  "The  Design 
Reality”  specifics. 

SPINOFFS  APLENTY  FROM  THE 
FIRST  FEDERAL  DESIGN 
ASSEMBLY 

At  the  First  Federal  Design  Assembly, 

Arts  Endowment  Chairman,  Nancy  Hanks, 
expressed  the  view  that  this  pioneering 
conference  had  potential  meaning  not  only 
at  the  Federal  level,  but  also  for  individual 
States  and  communities.  Indeed,  it  had. 

Both  States  and  cities  are  picking  up  on  the 
Assembly  idea  and  establishing  similar 
design  improvement  programs  tailored  to 
their  special  needs. 

The  Arts  Councils  of  six  States — 
Colorado,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Virginia  and  Washington — all  plan  full-scale 
assemblies  in  the  immediate  months  ahead. 
The  two  cities  that  have  signaled  their 
interest  in  staging  an  assembly  are 
Rochester,  New  York  and  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Rochester’s  Design  Assembly  will  be  held 
this  March  for  city  and  county  officials. 

Another  form  of  assembly — dubbed  a 
"mini-assembly”  by  National  Endowment 
staffers — has  sprung  up  in  a fortuitous  way. 
As  the  First  Assembly’s  exhibit  has  made 
the  rounds  of  Federal  agencies  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  requests  came  in  from 
agency  heads  for  on-the-spot  briefings 
about  the  Federal  Design  Program.  Nancy 
Hanks  has  appeared  at  several  agencies, 
including  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  the  Agriculture  Department,  to  conduct 
these  seminar-type  activities.  Thus,  it 
might  be  said  that  "The  Design  Necessity” 
is  truly  a mother  of  invention. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  Nation’s  heart- 
land, a duplicate  copy  of  the  Assembly’s 
exhibit  has  been  welcomed  enthusiastically 
as  it  travels  through  nine  midwestern  States. 
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ABOUT  THIS  NEWSLETTER: 

Last  spring  saw  the  revitalization  of  Federal 
Design.  For  the  first  time  design  began  to 
matter ...  to  the  administrators, as  well 
as  the  designers.  The  catalyst?  The  First 
Federal  Design  Assembly  sponsored  by  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  under  a grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  This  event  was 
convened  as  a means  of  bringing  together 
a substantial  number  of  the  people  who 
are  instrumental  in  making  design  happen, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  comprise  several  mutually 
supportive  professionals:  the  administra- 
tive decision-makers  of  various  Federal 
agencies,  the  in-house  designers  for  these 
same  agencies,  the  non-government  pro- 
fessionals, their  design  societies,  and  pri- 
vate enterprisers — all  of  whom  are  moti- 
vated to  support  high  and  ever-rising 
standards  of  design  quality  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  First  Federal  Design  Assembly  was 
an  outgrowth  of  President  Nixon's  Design 
Improvement  Message  of  May,  1972  to 
all  Federal  agencies.  In  that  message,  he 
said:  “There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  appropriate  and  critical 
role  to  play  in  encouraging  better  design.” 
Action  was  urged  on  four  fronts,  namely: 

1.  An  annual  Design  Assembly  for 
Federal  administrators  and  artists  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

2.  A review,  with  possible  expansion 
in  mind,  of  the  publication,  Guiding  Prin- 
ciples for  Federal  Architecture,  by  a special 
taskforce;  and  a recommended  program 
for  including  art  works  in  new  Federal 


buildings — both  under  the  aegis  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

3.  An  effort  under  National  Endowment 
auspices  to  upgrade  Federal  graphics  and 
publications. 

4.  A review  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  existing  procedures  for  em- 
ploying artists,  architects  and  designers 
for  Federal  service.  In  this  connection,  the 
Commission  was  also  asked  to  evaluate 
the  need  for  “expert  rating  panels”  to 
review  credentials  and  portfolios  of  appli- 
cants for  such  jobs,  "as  is  done  in  other 
professional  areas.” 

It  is  nearly  a year  later  since  the  First 
Federal  Design  Assembly  and  a great  deal 
has  happened.  Federal  agency  representa- 
tives sought  a vehicle  to  develop  govern- 
ment-wide recognition  of  design  problems 
and  to  support  alternatives.  So  much,  in 
fact,  that  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  deems  it  a virtual  necessity  to  keep  the 
design  community  posted  on  progress 
within  the  broad  spectrum  of  Federal  design 
matters.  Hence,  Federal  design  matters. 
That’s  our  name,  and  that’s  what  we  aim 
to  be  about. 

FOR  YOUR  OWN  COPY 

Copies  of  Federal  Design  Matters  will  be 
sent  free  of  charge  to  over  6,000  Federal 
administrators  and  designers.  Federal 
employees  wishing  to  be  added  to  the 
mailing  list  should  contact  their  agency 
printing  officer  or: 

Federal  Design  Matters 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
806  - 15th  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20506 
Telephone:  202/382-6841 


Non-federal  persons  interested  in  a sub- 
scription at  the  annual  rate  of  $2.60  or 
the  single  rate  of  $.70  should  mail  their 
request  and  remittance  to: 

Superintendent  of  Documents 
Government  Printing  Office 
Attn:  Mail  List 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402 

CERTIFICATE  OF  NECESSITY 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  has  determined  that  the  publication  of  this 
periodical  is  necessary  in  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business  required  by  law  of  this  agency. 

Use  of  funds  for  printing  this  periodical  has  been 
approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 
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